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An NPA Joint Statement* 


A Ten Year Program for Metropolitan 
Areas 


This Joint Statement was adopted by the Board of Trustees and Standing Committees on 
Agriculture, Business, Labor, and International Policy of The National Planning Associa- 
tion at their annual joint meeting December 10, 1956. In addition to Board and Committee 
members, the members of NPA‘s National Council, an advisory body composed of leaders 
in agriculture, business, labor, and the professions, were invited to endorse this Joint State- 


‘ment. Of the total group of 265 signers, 39 represent agriculture, 108 business, 47 labor. and 
71 the professions. 


B Bw URBAN centers of the United States are becoming obsolete 
in many ways. Traffic strangulation; spreading slums; bank- 
rupt mass transportation systems; inadequate schools, parks, 
hospitals, water supplies and sewers; air pollution; the flight to the 
unprepared suburbs; and aggravated social frictions are symptoms of 
a developing situation of dramatic seriousness to the welfare of the 
American people. 

The condition of our larger cities handicaps the operations of 
‘business, increasing the costs of production and distribution, and 
thereby makes America poorer, Cities do not providethose amen- 
ities of decent urban living which are well within the grasp of our 
productive and growing economy. And even more serious is the 
fact that our urban social and governmental institutions are unsuit- 
ed to cope with the changing needs of the times. 

Within the next 50 years, moreover, the national population may 
well rise by 130 million or so, of whom at least 120 million will 
settle in and around our metropolitan areas, judging by current 
trends, This will greatly aggravate allof the difficulties and short- 
ages we now encounter. 

In the face of these massive needs there is but limited awareness, 
and our piecemeal programs, Federal, state and local, are only 
nibbling at the growing problems. Half a million slum families 
have been cared for in new public housing since 1933. But more 
slums spawn each day and five million families now remain ill- 
housed, We builda fine new limited-access highway and speed up 
urban traffic with one-way streets, only to see worse congestion and 


*signers are listed on pages 3 and 4, 
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bottlenecks elsewhere; we cut the workweek 
and developa wage system under which every 
working family can haveacar, and then destroy 
the value of the car with parking problems and 
congestion both on the highways and in work- 
ing, living, shopping, and recreational areas; 
we encourage homes in the suburbs and then 
destroy their advantages with crowded schools, 
inadequate water and sanitary facilities, sud- 
denly conceived shopping centers, and the lack 
of protective zoning and enforced building 
codes, In too many mushrooming suburbs, 
overeager and irresponsible “developers” and 
inexperienced local officials, often working 
with inadequate controls and no comprehensive 
plans, are laying the basis for bad communities 
for tomorrow and for new suburban slums for 
which society will pay and pay for decades to 
come, 


HE GREAT social and economic values 

which men seek by living together in met- 
ropolitan agglomerations are made possible by 
community services and controls, and rest back 
on underlying "mechanisms of circulation.” 
Without the free and easy circulation, the 
whole social and economic edifice is frustrat- 
ed. People must get quickly and easily from 
home to work, to shops, to schools, to recre- 
ation, or to see each other professionally or 
socially, Goods must move quickly and in- 
expensively not only to and from the outside 
world, and from warehouse to retailer and 
consumer, but also from factory to factory. 
Finally, ideas andinformation must circulate 
quickly and easily among those who are con- 
cerned, Increasing and speeding up these flows 
of people, of goods, and of ideas is the very 
essence of urban life. And any breakdown 
which introduces friction, distortions, or de- 
lays into these circulations, to that extent, 
destroys the contribution of urban life and robs 
us of the values which urbanism can give. 

It is precisely these mechanisms of circu- 
lation which we see threatened today by the 
unsolved and rapidly worsening problems of 
congestion, urban decay, and physical and 
institutional obsolescence, 

The situation calls urgently for vigorous 
action, action whichcan be based onlyon new 
lines of metropolitan planning, jointly under- 
taken by government, business, labor, and the 
urban and suburban populations, 

This nation can well afford to modernize 
present urban centers and metropolitan com- 
plexes, indeed to create entirely new cities, 
In fact, the nation cannot afford not to make 
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this necessary investment in its urban centers. 
Outlays now for city modernization would pay 
huge dividends, not only in better living for 
the American people, but in-raising national 
productivity and greatly strengthening our na- 
tional security. Effective modernization of our 
cities cannot be carried out without sizing up 
the requirements in advance and making com- 
prehensive and balanced development pro- 
grams and plans, 

The National Planning Association there- 
fore calls now for a nationwide ten year urban 
planning project to cover the entire United 
States. This might well be initiated by a White 
House conference designed specifically to deal 
with the rising tide of urbanism and metropol- 
itan growth, The membership of this confer- 
ence should be drawn from agriculture, 
business, labor, and the professions and arts. 
It should include representatives of Federal, 
state, and local government. 

This gathering should have a well organized 
staff to prepare for the conference and to serve 
for a period of five years thereafter, at which 
time the conference should meet again to re- 
view the entire Ten Year Program, 

Following the White House conference, 
regional development planning conferences 
would be advisable -and in each major metro- 
politan area, metropolitan renewal conferen- 
ces, The NPA recommends that the Federal 
government finance the national and the 
regional conferences and their staffs, but that 
the metropolitan conferences be locally fi- 
nanced with appropriate technical assistance 
from the central staff. 

Each individual regional or metropolitan 
area would be responsible for drawing its own 
detailed plans but would be encouraged to do 
so within the general framework and timing of 
the broader and interrelated regional and na- 
tional assumptions and programs, 


TEN YEAR Program for Metropolitan 
Areas would not be a blueprint designed 
to control the future. It would be a bringing 
together of the best current thinking on what 
America needs to begin to modernize the urban 
centers of this land by 1975, It would begin 
with population projections to show the 
anticipated population growth and shifts by 
geographic centers as arange of probabilities, 
On this basis, and considering the known 


‘physical equipment and resources of urban 


areas, the range of needs for 1975 would be 
computed, with a separate breakdown for each 
major service, such as streets, highways, 
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and mass transportation; slum clearance; 
public, middle-income, and other housing; 
water supplies and sewers; public and private 
schools and advanced education; hospitals 
and homes; and recreational and other facil- 
ities, The projected land use patterns would 
be sketched out locally, with due allowance 
for all types of private residential, industrial, 
commercial, and other development and in- 
vestment, and special provision would be made 
for the expansion of national and state parks 
and recreational areas, 

An important part of the Ten Year Program 
would be a comprehensive financial plan, This 
would involve such major elements as; a 
general economic analysis of available re- 
sources; the techniques of attracting private 
investment; the appropriate division of the 
public share of the burden among Federal, 
state, and local governments; and methods of 
financing at each level. The National Plan- 
ning Association believes that a thorough 
review of current urban renewal and housing 
development programs will show that much 
more can and will be done through private in- 
vestment provided the multiplicity of regula- 
tory and "approving” agencies is eliminated, 
the unnecessary hurdles to action are removed, 
a place is made, where appropriate, for a fair 
profit, and basic development plans are adopted 
which command confidence, 

Present governmental approaches to urban 
renewal ought to be interrelated. For example, 
the new national highway plan calls for $50 
billion of connecting roads, This as well as 
other programs should be considered along with 
both the general pattern of population settle- 
ment and industrial investment, and with the 
balanced needs of the same urban and sub- 
urban populations for houses, schools, and 
hospitals; for the internal redesign of street 
systems within the circumferential routes 
around the urban centers; and for parks in the 
“wide open spaces,” 


F AMERICANS continue to stumble into 

future developments in and around the rapid- 
ly expanding metropolitan areas on the basis 
of thousands of separate and unrelated private 
development schemes and local plans, and if 
they deal separately with highways, with 
schools, with housing, and with hospitals, 
they are likely to misdirect their efforts and 
waste their time and resources, And what 
happens to the future requirement for open 
spaces andrecreation, or anyother need which 


happens not to be powerfully represented by an 
interest group at a given moment of decision? 

Aten year program can never settle all these 
problems, but it can throw light on the deci- 
sions which will be made in any case, It can 
help assure that the decisions are reached after 
the available facts have been marshalled and 
the best thinking of experts and laymen has 
been brought to bear on them, It is to get 
this kind of thinking going that the National 
Planning Association proposes a White House 
conference on metropolitan development in 
1957. 
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Education Awards 


Beardsley Ruml, NPA trustee and business 
committee chairman, and General Maxwell 
D, Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, were named 
to receive the 1957 Golden Key awards for con- 
tributions to educational advancement, The 
two were selected bya committee of educators 
representing eight national organizations of 
educators, 


Lauren K, Sothhas replaced Donald R, Murphy 
as chairman of the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr, Murphy, who resigned these 
posts because of ill health, will continue to 
serve as vice-chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee and a member of the Board of 
Trustees and Steering Committee, Mr, Soth 
has also become a member of the Steering and 
Executive Committees, 


the people 


H. 
Mansfield 


Horner 


Joseph Jay Studio 


NPA trustee, H, Mansfield Horner, chairman 
and chief executive officer of United Aircraft 
Corporation, has spent his career with the 
company and its predecessors, Starting as a 
buyer for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company in 
1926, he rose steadily and in 1940 was elect- 
ed general manager of Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
division, Hewas made vice-president for all 
manufacturing anda director of United Aircraft 
Corporation in 1942, When elected United's 
president in 1943, he was 40 years old. He 
was elected United's chairman on May 14, 
1956. A native of New Haven, Mr. Horner 
attended Phillips Academy, Andover, and was 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University in 1926. Mr. Horner is a 
director of the Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Company, Southern New England Telephone 
Company, First National City Bank of New 
York, Travelers Insurance Company, and Hart- 
ford Hospital, A trustee of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, National Security Indus- 
trial Association, and National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, he has also served on the 
advisory committees of the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board; Aircraft Industry, Muni- 
tions Board; Air Coordinating Committee; Air- 
craft & Aircraft Parts Industry, OPS; the 
Contracts Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers; NACA Industry Con- 
sulting Committee; and the Munitions Board- 
National Industrial Reserve Review, Industry 
Advisory Committee, Heis a former chairman 
of the Aircraft Manufacturers Council, East 
Coast, and national chairman of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, and a former member 
of the AIA’s executive committee, 
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Population of 1,000,000,000 by 1980 may be 


The Achilles Heel of China 


Ae 1980, only 23 years from now, it is esti- 
mated that if the present rate of growth 
continues the population of China will reach 
one billion, according to a report by Robert C,. 
Cook in the Population Reference Bureau's 
Population Bulletin” of December 1956. 

China shocked the world two years ago when 
the Communist government announced that its 
first official census had counted 582,603,417 
people as of June 30, 1953 on the Chinese 
mainland, Counting the 7.5 million Chinese 
living on Taiwan and the 11,7 million Chinese 
overseas, the population of “all China’ was 
estimated at about 602 million. 

In 1953, the Communist government report- 
ed that birth and death rates were 37 and 17, 
respectively (in terms of 1,000 of the popu- 
lation per year). If those rates are accurate, 
the population of the Chinese mainland is in- 
creasing at an annual rate of two percent, or 
more than 12 million people a year, This 
means that in the three and a halfyears since 
the census was taken, the population has in- 
creased by approximately 42 million. This 
figure becomes even more meaningful when 
one considers that this increase is slightly 
more than the entire population of the three 
most populous states in the United States: New 
York, California and Pennsylvania. China's 
increase in food production, no matter how 
prodigious, Mr. Cook points out, cannot match 
such a pace indefinitely. 

With its current population of 625 million, 
the number of people in China is already 1.6 
times the population of India, 3.1 times that 
of the Soviet Union, and 3,7 times that of the 
United States; 

If China's population continues to multiply 
at the present rate of two percent per year, 
which some experts beiieve is alow estimate, 
the number of people added during the next 
seven years will equal the present population 
of Japan, or about 90 million, These same 
experts believe that in only 23 years, by 1980, 
China's population will reach one billion. 


AN FIRST, the Communists in Peiping were 
elated over the prospects of such a rapid 
growth, After all, this wouldsolve one of the 


country’s greatest needs, the required man- 
power to undertake the vast industrialization 
and collectivization programs which the Com - 
munists hope will change the face and spirit of 
traditional China. As Mr, Cook observed, the 
Communist officials seemed to disregard mo- 
mentarily that workers must be fed, ‘They 
seemed to be trapped by fallacious Marxian 
doctrine, which holds that overpopulation is 
impossible because labor is the source of all 
wealth,” 

At least some Communist officials, Mr. 
Cook believes, are aware thatrapid population 
growth threatens China's very survival; that 
any gains which might accrue through China's 
three five-year plans (to be completed by 
1967), her 12-year plan for agricultural devel- 
opment, and her programs to extend education 
to all children and health benefits to all people, 
could be imperiled or cancelled by this rate 
of population growth, 

It has been estimated, Mr. Cook points 
out, that about a hundred million Chinese have 
died of starvation during the past century; since 
1900, many famines have occurred, with some 
part of China suffering crop failure almost 
every year; and tens of thousands have starved 
to death in some sections while ample food 
was available a fewhundred miles away, Im- 
proved communication facilities have tended 
to alleviate this situation somewhat, but in so 
vast a country with so huge a population, only 
a beginning can have been made. 


VEN IF the margin of error in this census 

is as high as 100 million, the population 
of China is still enormous, and, as Mr. Cook 
points out, its potential rate of growth presents 
China--and the world-with a very serious 
problem. Time runs out quickly when the pop- 
ulation base is as astronomical as that of 
China, he says. Her rapidrate of growth, and 
even more explosive growth which threatens, 
could be her "Achilles heel.” 


("China's Achilles Heel, " by Robert C, Cook, 
in "Population Bulletin,’ December 1956, 20 
pp. From: Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 
1507 M Street, N. W., Washington5, D. C.) 
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Our New Frontier of Distribution 


© OF the speakers addressing the busi- 
nessmen assembled at the 28th Boston 
Conference on Distribution, pointed out that 
Karl Marx had long ago, in an apocolyptic mood, 
foretold of the doom of our “sphere of simple 
circulation based on a society of capital and 
wages and vulgar free-traders”--a society in 
which walks the consumer proletarian "timid 
and holding back like one who is bringing his 
own hide to market and has nothing to expect 
but a hiding." The speaker indicated that as 
he was speaking, "timid" American consumers 
earned enough to buy 50,000 cars or 1,000,000 
TV sets or 500,000 washing machines or 
2,000,000 suits of clothes. 

"Some market! Some hide! Some hiding!" 
the speaker, George L, Ridgeway, corporation 
executive, went on to say. Mr. Ridgeway 
emphasized the need to place in perspective 
the activities of the distributive trades whose 
armies, spread over the face of the globe this 
side of the Iron Curtain, are engaged in distrib- 
uting through the channels of the world market 
the products of the free world. This, he said, 
is the moment when mankind is experiencing 
the greatest exchange of goods, services, tech- 
nical know-how, and resources in all history. 

The Boston Conference on Distribution, 
which held its 28th annual meeting on October 
22 and 23, meets each year to discuss and 
appraise the economic forces and trends affect - 
ing the business of distribution of goods and 
commodities, Some 23 persons, all outstand- 
ing leaders in their particular field, spoke on 
how more effective distribution may be 
achieved and the significant changes in con- 
cepts and channels of distribution, 

Speaking on the subject of automation and 
distribution, Mr. Ridgeway declared that today, 
in the early morning of automation and atomic 
power, it is more imperative than ever before 
to think and act interms ofan economy not of 
scarcity but of abundance and of opportunity. 
He warned that despite our economy of near- 
abundance, the United States cannot afford to 
under-estimate the menace of scarcity among 
the vast majority of the peoples of the worldin 
the struggle against Communism and the im- 
portant role that effective distribution can play 
in overcoming many of the obstacles, 

“Automation, like atomic energy, whether 
employed in production or distribution, he 
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said, “is an instrument ‘of' man ‘for’ man. 
It not only increases the effectiveness ‘of’ man 
but also increases social responsibility ‘to’ 
man, If we are unmindful of the obligations 
and responsibilities of this powerful instru- 
ment we expose ourselves to perilous conse- 
quences and ultimate disaster, This is the 
challenge which we are privileged to meet not 
in the 21st but in the 20th Century. This, in 
reality, is our new frontier of distribution.” 


wa MOST of the problems of produc- 
tion have been licked, John G, Forrest, 
financial and business editor of the "New York 
Times," pointed out that production is not the 
whole thing --distribution is also important and 
essential, He said, “It doesn't make much 
sense to solve production unless we also solve 
distribution, It seems to me that we might 
just as well stop making and storing if we 
can't move as much into consumption as we 
produce,” 

The problem, as Mr, Forrest sees it, is that 
selling is anything but scientific in its ap- 
proach, Geologists, scientists, professors, 
technicians, engineers, experts of all sorts 
are employed in finding raw materials, trans- 
porting them, feeding them to machines and 
workers, and still more experts are employed 
to make the raw materials into finished goods, 
And then what? “We turn the whole business 
of distribution and selling over to an advertising 
agency and we figure we're done.” This ap- 
proach is not only not successful, he said, it 
does not work, 

Mr, Forrest believes that the key to the bet- 
ter way of life everyone is talking about is 
through more effective distribution, "That's 
the missing link, " he said, "that’s where we are 
missingthe boat. Distribution is a fancy word, 
almost an abstraction. Tum it over. The 
other side is consumption.” 


(y= OF the most effective guideposts to 
more effective distribution was described 
by Kenneth Kramer, managing editor of 'Busi- 
ness Week," as the training and keeping of 
retailing executives. As long as the volume 
of retailing business continues to grow as it 
has in the past, he pointed out, it is vital, it 
is necessary that the retailers of America put 
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more and more emphasis on the task of attract- 
ing and keeping executives, 

Among the other subjects covered in the 
Conference were: business education, retail- 
ing as a career, mergers andanti-trust policy, 
advertising and the marketing concept, value 
added by distribution, distribution by air, in- 
dustrial financing and its role in distribution, 
agriculture and consumer demand, the growing 
importance of color as asales factor, the im- 
pact of wholesaling in a changing economy, and 
time saving as a vital key to distribution. 
(Report, 28th Annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution, From: 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 97 pp. $4.25) 


Megalopolis 


T HE CONTINUOUS urban area running from 
a line north of Boston to south of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will bethe subject of a new study 
to be made by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The area, with a population of closeto 30 mil- 
lion, or almost one-fifth of the entire nation, 
and a length of over 600 miles, is gaining 
many of the characteristics of a single city. 
Nowhere else is there such a concentration of 
population, of industrial and commercial facil- 
ities, of wealth and cultural activities, 

The study will be made by Jean Gottmann 
of France, a scholar, author and geographer of 
world repute. Dr. Gottmann is at present on 
leave as Professor, School of Political Science, 
University of Paris, and is a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, He 
has made previous regional surveys in the 
United States, 

The extended seaboard city, to which Pro- 
fessor Gottmann has given the name of Mega- 
lopolis, is actually a combination of conven- 
tional cities and adjacent areas which represent 
a unique phenomenon of urban growth along the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. 

In commenting on the new study, August 
Heckscher, Director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, said, “An analysis of the way Meg- 
alopolis grows and develops, and of the way 
in which it deals with the complex of problems 
which confronts it, may be of considerable 
significance to many other communities 
throughout the country. How is the modern 
form of urban development affecting the way 
people live, their recreation and their work? 
What implication does it have for methods of 


government and taxation? The trends may 
become better understood once the case of this 
largest and most advanced of these areas is 
thoroughly explored." 


Military - Industrial Conference 


TS THIRD annual Military-Industrial Con- 
ference will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on March 14-16. Sponsored 
by the Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology and the Society of 
American Military Engineers, the Conference 
is composed of those engineers, scientists, 
industrialists, technicians and the military 
who are professionally concermed with improv- 
ing defense against nuclear warfare, insuring 
an adequate supply and better utilization of 
technical manpower, and using technology to 
create alternatives to atomic catastrophe. 

The purposes of the Conference are: 

e To emphasize that the "pursuit of peace” 
involves the coordination, and understanding, 
by the public of a great variety of activities, 
none of which can be overlooked if this nation 
is to solve the problem of survival. 

e To give “specialists” the opportunity to 
better comprehend the relation of their partic- 
ular work to other programs directed to the 
same ultimate goal. 

e Toproduce specific "blueprints for surviv- 
al” in various fields; technical, scientific, 
military, industrial, economic, educational, 
political, and psychological, 

According to the Conference, itis one of the 
few forums in America where such a cross- 
section of those vitally concerned with national 
security can come together to widen their 
perspectives, 


Technical Co-operation 
in Latin-American Agriculture 


HE LATEST book in the NPA series on 
technical co-operation constitutes the first 
full-length evaluative report on the large-scale 
efforts of the U.S. "Point Four” program, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the American 
International Association, The book, entitled 
"Technical Co-operation in Latin-American 
Agriculture, * was prepared by Professor Arthur 
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T. Mosher of Cornell University for the NPA 
Special Policy Committee on Technical Co- 
operation in Latin America. 

The book contains eight case studies of in- 
dividual programs conducted by private, gov- 
emment, and international agencies, the 
achievements and shortcomings of which are 
considered both individually and collectively. 
The study is prefaced by the observation that 
agricultural development is of particular im- 
portance to Latin America since about 60 per- 
cent of her population makes its living by 
farming--compared to only 12 percent in the 
United States, 

Although he is criticalin many respects of 
the individual programs, Professor Mosher 
concludes thaton the whole technical co -oper- 
ation has proved to be an effective method of 
accelerating agricultural development in Latin 
America, He states that this is tobe seen in 
increased production, increased technical 
training, new and improved public programs, 
increased financial resources for public pro- 
grams, changed attitudes with respect to 
agricultural development and rural welfare, and 
in international (regional) facilities for agri- 
cultural development, 

7 His concluding observation: "One of the 
handicaps of the United States in its new role 
of international prominence and responsibility 
tg is its limited understanding of other peoples. 

Such understanding can be increasedin various 
ways, but one of the best is to work together 
with people of other countries on tasks of mu- 
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tual concern. This kind of co-operation is 
frequently disillusioning, because it is know- 
ledge gained with the sleeves rolledup, in the 
heat of everyday labor, and frequently with 
pride intruding from both sides, But it is more 
realistic and therefore more valuable because 
of this. Reports of technical co-operation 
activities, the participation of returned tech- 
nicians in United States institutions and agen- 
cies, and the increased understanding by the 
government of the everyday problems of the 
people of other countries, in their fields and 
factories and offices and homes, are important 
contributions to the maturing of the United 
States in international affairs.” 

("Technical Co-operation in Latin-American 
Agriculture, " by Arthur T, Mosher, NPA Studies 
of Technical Co-operation in Latin America, 
University of Chicago Press. 450 pp. $6.00) 
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